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Peter Penguin Talking 


Att you old timers will remember Geppy 
the Striped Horse who did such brilliant de- 
tective work for the Bott Three Ring Circus 
s. that they made him a member of the firm. 
Well, I hadn’t seen him in six months when in he walked the other day, 
red-and-white stripes shining and looking wiser than ever. 

“Hello!” I said. “Who let you in?” I was feeling kind of cross be- 
cause it was the first warm day and my refrigerator was not working. 

“Let me in?” said Geppy, prancing. “They run to open the door 
and say ‘Good morning, sir!’ They beg me to recommend special 
brands of oats and ask for my autograph.” 

“Indeed!” I said, “and who do they take you for?” 

“The famous Geppy, no less. Haven’t you seen the book about me?” 

“Of course, of course. Wasn’t it advertised in Story Parape last 
month? I even bought a copy. And quite a book it is, too, with many 
fine colored pictures that are a credit to William du Bois. Still—” 

“Still what?” 

“Well, there’s a new book about Oscar, too, with a bright blue cover 
and lots of colored pictures of Oscar and Mr. Zabriski and the scenery 
they saw on their way to San Francisco, but I don’t see that that changes 
anything. Oscar is still a silly seal, isn’t he?” 

“Dear old Oscar!” said Geppy softly. “I have missed you and him, 
Pete. Even when the sun shone brightest and the circus band played 
loudest, I used to stop sometimes and think of the good hours the three 
of us used to have here last summer, around your old water cooler.” 

I was touched. “Thanks, Geppy,” I said. “Have an ice cube.” 

“How Id like to!” he said. “But I can’t stop now. Due for a re- 
hearsal at the circus in a new act. Pete, I have an idea, Why don’t you 
and Oscar join our circus?” 

“Not me. Circuses are too hot. I'll join you when you do the Arctic 
circuit. "Bye, Geppy.” 

“Bye, Pete.” And off Geppy trotted. 

I was rather glad Oscar had not been there, because I did not want 
any one talking to him about joining the circus again. He joined a 
circus once and what a commotion he made! You see, Oscar means 
well, but somehow he can never do things quite the way people expect 
him to. He always wants to try something new and it does upset peo- 











ple. Now the time he joined the circus—but that’s one of the stories 
you will be reading this summer in Story ParADE. 
Old and new friends of Oscar will want to see the book I was telling 
Geppy about. It is one of four Story Parape Picture Books, Their 
names are: 
Tue KING AND THE Princess by Jack O’Brien, with pictures by Kurt 
Wiese 

Tue Goat THat WENT To ScHooL, story and pictures by Ellis 
Credle 

Motuer Makes CuristmMas by Cornelia Meigs, with pictures by 
Lois Lenski. 

Oscar THE TRAINED Seat by Mabel E. Neikirk, with pictures by 
Frank Dobias 

These are four of our very best stories made into gay books with 
lots of colored pictures. Old Story Paraders will be glad to see their 
favorites in bright, new dresses. New Story Paraders will get a chance 
to read some of the finest stories we published before they began to 
take the magazine. We are right proud of these books here at the 
office and hope that King and Princess and all the others will make 
many new friends. 

Many of you will be giving the play we printed this month and have 
a lot of fun doing it. Several penguin clubs have been giving plays 
lately. The Manhasset club gave performances of “Little Black Sambo” 
and “Peter Rabbit” for the younger children in their school. You 
know you can always make your own play from any good story. Use 
the same general idea and make up more conversation and action. 

Now, I want to ask your advice. Most of you like The Puzzlewits. 
I know because you tell me so in your letters. But every once in a 
while I get a letter from some boy or girl who says he liked it better 
in the old days, when Nancy and Peter and Tom played tricks on each 
other and gave each other riddles to guess, than he does now when it is 
just a regular puzzle page. What do the rest of you think? Get a post 
card and write me your opinion. Send your cards to Peter Penguin, 
c/o Story Parapk, 70 Fifth Avenue., New York, N. Y. 
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SEA CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 


By ExizapetH CoatswortH 


Illustrated by Edna Potter 


In tHe days when sailing ships still left our harbors for all the 
ports of the world, there was a little girl named Mary Reid 
whose father was a captain. She used to leave her dolls, yes, and 
her sampler, too, if her mother didn’t watch out, and go up to 
the tower window overlooking the harbor to see the vessels 
coming in and out. She’d take her father’s spyglass and she 
could tell nearly as well as he the name of each ship as it sailed 
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in, and the master’s name, too, and where it had come from, or 
what its destination was. It used to surprise her father some- 
times when he happened to be at home and heard her. 

“How do you know that, Puss?” he’d ask, but she wouldn’t 
tell. 

“Oh, I just know, papa,” she’d say. 

She had real sailing blood in her veins. Her father began as 
cabin boy on a British vessel—he was born in Liverpool—and 
on the second voyage his ship came to grief on Roaring Bull 
Ledge. He was a plucky young one and wouldn’t get into the 
lifeboat until he’d caught the ship’s cat—a big gray one, she 
was. [hat cat’s descendants to this day are living all over the 
town. They have extra long whiskers and one white foot, so 
they’re easily recognized. 

The house was full of interesting things that her father had 
brought back from his voyages, but best of all she loved Sultan, 
the little monkey from Africa, who liked to sit on her shoulder. 
Sultan was full of tricks, and used to tease Pansy, her mother’s 
little pug dog, and Grayskin the cat. Cook had a hard time 
keeping anything away from his nimble little paws. 

It was a happy household until one day Captain Reid called 
Mary and lifted her to his lap. 

“Puss,” he said more seriously than usual, “you know Mother 
has always wanted to go on a voyage with me.” 

“Yes, papa,” said Mary, playing with her father’s watch 
chain. 

“I’m sailing next week,” her father went on, “trading with 
the West Coast and the Sandwich Islands. I expect to be gone 
less than a year, and it seems a good time to take your mother 
with me. You will stay with your Aunt Betsy and take care of 
Sultan and Pansy and write us letters about everything that 
happens, and be a good girl and make no trouble for your Aunt 


Betsy.” 
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Mary’s hand fell from her father’s watch chain, her lip trem- 
bled and her eyes filled with tears, but she did not cry. She was 
too old for that. 

“Mayn’t I go too, papa?” she begged. 

“No, my dear,” said her father. “We've decided, your mother 
and I, that you’re too young. It will be better for you to stay 
here with your aunt, and study your lessons, and practice your 
piano pieces, and do your embroidery.” 

“But you were only nine—” began Mary. 

“No arguing with your elders, my dear!” said her father, and 
Mary was silent. But all week she watched her mother’s and 
father’s preparations with a heavy heart. Sultan seemed to 
understand, for he forgot his tricks and clung to his mistress’s 
shoulder, like a little shadow of her woe. 

The day came for the sailing of the Arabella, and the trunks 
were out of the house; father’s and mother’s went down to the 
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vessel, and Mary’s little trunk went to the spare chamber at 
Aunt Betsy’s. Her parents said good-by to her at her aunt’s 
after supper, for the Arabella would not sail until long after 
Mary’s bedtime. She saw mother’s handkerchief waving and 
waving from the carriage as they drove down the street, and 
father’s silk hat lifted high in farewell. The Arabella would 
leave with the evening tide, and Captain Reid had to be on 
board to see that all went smoothly. 

Tearless and silent, Mary undressed and went to bed. Aunt 
Betsy came in to kiss her good night. It was late in June and 
there was still light on the street. 

But it was not for nothing that Mary had sea blood in her 
veins! As soon as her aunt’s footsteps died away on the stair, she 
jumped out of bed and dressed. Hurriedly she wrote a little note 
to Aunt Betsy. Then she tied a change of clothes and fresh 
handkerchiefs into a bundle, and with Sultan on her shoulder, 


tiptoed down the back stairs and out of the back door while the 
kitchen was empty. 


With her heart in her mouth, ( 
Mary hurried down to the \ 
wharves. It was not yet dark and Faas '9] 
she was afraid that some one . 
would question her, but no one aj . 
paid any attention to Captain - 
Reid’s little girl, not even the a4 x 
busy mate whom she found at ‘ fi? a 
the gangplank. EE: 
‘“‘Where’s mama?” she said as RF 
she slipped by him with her 
bundle, and he, thinking that her 
mother must have forgotten 
something which Mary was 
bringing to her, pointed toward 
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the bow where Mrs. Reid was sitting, gazing dreamily shore- 
ward. He then forgot completely about little girls in the midst 
of all the problems of gear and crew and cargo that were in his 
mind. 

Dusk fell. The lights came out in the village and lay reflected 
on the quiet harbor. The tide seemed to hesitate and then 
gathered force and began to run seaward. The sails were hoisted, 
the ropes cast off, the anchor was weighed, and to the sound of 
a chanty, the Arabella glided out into the darkness. At last Cap- 
tain Reid was free to join his wife at the bow. 

“We're getting the sea wind now,” he said, “you mustn’t get 
cold sitting here thinking about Mary. It won’t seem long be- 
fore we’re back. Come down to the cabin, my dear, and warm 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Reid drew her fringed shaw] closer about her with one 
hand and leaned on her husband’s arm as they walked. 

“T almost wish we had taken her, Adam,” she said. 

“It’s too late now, my dear,” he said. “In a few minutes we 
shall be at sea.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, opening the cabin door. And then she ex- 
claimed “Oh!” 

At the surprise in her voice Captain Reid stepped quickly 
forward beside her. There in the light of the hanging oil-lamp 
were the things to which he was accustomed: the mahogany 
table and chairs screwed into the floor, the cupboard, the pistol 
and charts on the wall, and the two wide berths. But then he, 
too, started. For there, sound asleep in the lower berth lay the 
last thing he expected to see—his little daughter, her hair flow- 
ing out over the pillow, with Sultan crouched at her feet, his 
bright dark eyes fixed on the captain. 

For a moment Captain Reid hesitated, a frown on his fore- 
head and a smile struggling at the corners of his mouth. Uncon- 
sciously, he noticed that the ship had taken on a slight pitch that 
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told him they were out of the harbor now, with the tide against 
a return. His wife was looking at him, holding back her happi- 
ness until he should make his decision. The frown deepened. 
He had been disobeyed. But the smile deepened, too, and sud- 
denly the smile won. 

“She’s a chip off the old block,” he whispered proudly. “I 


was nine, too, when I ran away to sea.” 




















THE REASON 


You ask me why the songs I sing 
Have tang and salt of sea. 
My cradle was a sailor’s arms; 
My rocking horse, his knee. 
—Berta METZGER 
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SEA CHANTY 
Song by AGNes WRIGHT 








Decoration by Edna Potter 
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How a boy and an engineer 
turn bad fortune into good 


LIGHT AHEAD 


By Nora Burcion 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Ir Hap been raining for days. Every one along the Narragansett 
had been hoping it would freeze and stop the onrushing water. 
But the rain was still coming down, and the river was rising 
steadily. 

Timothy was not thinking of the weather, however. He had 
stuffed all his small personal treasures into his pockets and was 
now on the way to the playground. His intention was to sell 
one or more of his possessions and use the money to buy a 
present for his friend, the engineer on the Shore Express. 

Timothy did not know the engineer’s name. All he knew 
about him was that he always had a pleasant smile and a wave 
of his hand for Timothy. From the yard of his aunt’s house 
down by the tracks, Timothy had not missed waving to him 
once during the year he had lived there. Now Timothy wanted 
to surprise the engineer with a gift to mark the anniversary of 
a year’s friendship. 

Tim found most of the boys in his class in the play shed. 
When he started unloading his pockets, they gathered about 
him eagerly. 

“How much does this Boy Scout Book cost?” Jim wanted 
to know. 

“Anything I have costs ten cents,” announced Timothy. He 
had made that his price because a gift which cost less would 
be unworthy of the engineer. 
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The boys examined Timothy’s treasures eagerly, but ten 
cents was a rare fortune for any of the lads on Dixon Street. 

“T’ll trade you a real brass doorknob for this fish line,” Jack 
offered. 

Timothy shook his head. “No,” he replied. “It has to be ten 
cents or nothing, on account of engineers not having any use 
for doorknobs.” 

“Tll give you this almost new watch for the Boy Scout 
Book,” Ned Wood offered eagerly. 

Timothy took an appraising look at the watch, then he shook 
it. “It doesn’t run,” he announced. 

“No, I know it doesn’t but it’s a good watch otherwise.” 

“Well, anyway, engineers have to have watches that run,” 
Timothy maintained firmly. 

The boys bid back and forth for some time. When Tim 
finally realized that no dime was forthcoming, he was forced to 
decide upon a trade, after all. 

Ten Jennings offered him an empty cigar box and an apple 
in exchange for his long kite string. The apple had possibilities. 
A good polishing and it would be worth five cents. The cigar 
box was the kind that was long up and down and had two hinges 
in back and a sort of buckle in front. The apple fitted into it 
perfectly. 

Timothy looked at it critically. It was not much of a gift to 
give to an engineer, but the longer he looked at it, the greater 
became its possibilities. No doubt the engineer could use it as 
a cuff-button box after the apple had been eaten. 

As Timothy turned home, his confidence grew. Perhaps he 
had not done so badly after all. He would ask his aunt for some 
colored paper to wrap around the apple and some bright string 
to tie about the box. With the rain coming down, there was 
little use in wrapping his gift up in paper, he decided. 

He would hang the gift upon the switch. When the locomo- 
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TIMOTHY LOOKED AT IT CRITICALLY 


tive passed by, the engineer could lift it off, as he had done with 
other things Tim had hung there in the past. All he would need 
to do was stand beside the road and wave to him. The engineer 
would know, then, that it was a gift from Timothy. 

He was radiant with the magnificence of his plan as he 
stepped into the house, but one look at his aunt and his happi- 
ness began to fade. He could see she had been crying. 

““What’s the matter?” he asked quickly. 

“It’s bad news, Tim,” she burst out. “The people over in 
Riverton who have a job for me say they have no room for 
you. I don’t know what to do. I can’t pay rent here any longer, 
and there’s no other place for you to go.” 

Timothy had to think quickly. This was a real problem, 
especially since his aunt was so tired and discouraged. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, patting her shoulder. “T’'ll get a job 
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and work somewhere. You'll see. Maybe I can even earn enough 
money for both of us.” 

But his aunt did not look up. Perhaps she was too discouraged 
even to listen to his words. Timothy opened the door and 
stepped outside. 

Perhaps Mr. Faraway would give him a job. He was rich, 
richer than any man in town. The boy set out for the big store 
which stretched the length of a city block. He had often seen 
Mr. Faraway in his office and lost no time in finding him now. 

“Please, sir,” Timothy began, standing in the doorway. The 
man looked up from his desk and there was a frown between 
his eyes. “Would you like to have a boy start your furnace in 
the morning, and keep the paths clean and...” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” answered Mr. Faraway sharply. 

“Not even if you got me for nothing and only had to pay 
for what I ate? I could sleep down by the furnace, and not take 
up much room,” Tim hastened to add. 

“T’m afraid not,” was the reply, as Mr. Faraway returned to 
his reports. It was plain that his attention had gone back to his 
own troubles. 

Timothy turned away. When he was once more out in the 
street, he thought, “Oh, well, Mr. Faraway is too rich, I guess. 
It’s best to try somebody who hasn’t so much.” 

As he pushed along he decided to call on Widow Ashbury 
on Garden Street. She was so old she had to walk with a cane. 
No doubt she took no joy in getting up mornings and starting 
the fire. 

So Timothy presented himself at her door, and finally stood 
before the old lady, herself. 

“No,” Widow Ashbury said, “I have all the help I need. 
It’s a pity you can’t get over to Groverville. My niece wants to 
visit her husband’s folks in Indiana. She was saying only this 
afternoon that she wanted some one to stay in the house to keep 
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the fires going in case we have freezing weather before she gets 
back. She’ll be gone about two weeks.” 

The boy’s eyes brightened with a sudden plan. He’d go to 
Groverville this very night. This two-weeks job might turn into 
a steady one. Or maybe while he was in Groverville he’d hear 
of some one else there who needed a boy. 

Timothy thanked the old lady for her suggestion and set out 
for home. His aunt looked more cheerful when he told her his 
plan. 

Tying up the engineer’s gift, Timothy put a few matches 
in his pocket and stopped in the woodshed to pick up a bundle 
of kindling. Groverville was five miles away. He might not 
reach it tonight. If he didn’t, he might have to make a fire as 
boy scouts do when they go camping. Because it had rained for 
so long it was best to carry dry kindling, and be safe. 

When Tim had hung the engineer’s gift on the switch, at the 
usual place, he set out walking resolutely down the track. The 
river had mounted so high by this time that in places it skirted 
the embankment. The lapping of the waters, so close to where 
he was walking, made everything seem vastly more dreary, and 
the farther he walked the more lonely he became. Darkness 
had fallen, and he could not easily see where he was walking, 
but Timothy tried to tell himself he was not afraid of the dark- 
ness. What did it matter if it grew pitch dark! 

He strode on a bit faster. Suddenly he stepped into a wet 
hollow and was almost knocked off his feet. He peered down 
anxiously at the tracks and saw to his dismay that the river was 
breaking through the embankment. Some twenty feet of dirt 
had already been wiped out, leaving the tracks and the ties sus- 
pended in the air. Tim thought of the night express. If the train 
tried to make this run tonight, it would be wrecked. He realized 
in sudden panic that his engineer was on that train. 

Timothy glanced back along the ties. The town lay almost 
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two miles behind him. By the time he got back to the station 
and had a warning sent ahead, the express would have passed. 
No, he could not turn back.Then he thought of his bundle of 
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dry kindling. He would make a fire on the tracks. He must get 
to the other side of the washout and make a fire. 

Timothy made his way carefully to the opposite bank. Glanc- 
ing down the track fearfully, he heaped the kindling and then 
touched a match to it. The flame caught. The next moment the 
tinder began to crackle. He ran down the embankment and 
gathered whatever sticks and brush he could find to feed his 
fire. It smudged and did not burn well, for everything was wet. 
Timothy set his mouth in a firm line. He must keep the fire 
going. If it died out and the train. . . . 

The same moment he heard a thunder in the distance, then a 
trembling of the water-soaked earth under him. He swung 
about. A light was bearing down upon him. It was the express! 
Would it stop? Tim watched breathlessly. It was crashing down 
upon him. Didn’t the engineer see? He seized a brand and waved 
it back and forth as he had seen the brakemen swing their lan- 
terns. Still the train kept coming. 

“Stop!” he shrieked. “Stop!” 
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The whistle sounded shrilly. Again he signaled with his burn- 
ing stick. The great iron monster began slowing down and 
finally chugged to a gradual stop. 

“Hey, there!” a voice cried impatiently, “what’s the idea of 
that bonfire on the track?” The next moment the boy came 
forward and looked up into the eyes of his engineer, but he was 
not smiling now. 

“The river has cut through the bank,” Timothy cried 
anxiously. “You'll have to move the train back before it washes 
out the trestle!” 

The man had only to flash his pocket torch on the break 
ahead to know there was no time to waste. As Timothy saw him 
turn back to the cab, he ventured: “Could you take me along, 
sir?” 

“Of course!” replied the engineer heartily. “Get right into 
the cab, lad. But be quick about it.” 

As Timothy sat there with the glow of the fire-box red upon 
his face, he felt he had never been so happy in all his life before. 
He had watched this locomotive pass for a whole year, looked 
upon it with longing, and now he was sitting here telling his 
friend why he happened to be on the track tonight, so far 
from home. 

“Say, it sure is lucky, your coming along like this,” said the 
engineer as Timothy finished his story. “Why, I’ve been look- 
ing for a boy like you to stay with my wife when I’m away. She 
does not like staying alone, and she is no good at building fires. 
You'd be just the one. Do you think you’d care for a job like 
that?” 

“’d—goodness, sir, I’d love it!” Timothy cried. “And I had 
a gift for you, too. I hung it on the switch. I guess maybe you 
won’t get it at all, now.” 

“Never mind,” said the engineer. He hesitated a moment and 
then said, “You know, one of these days I’ll be an old man. By 
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that time, you will be old enough to take my place. How would 
you like that?” 

“That would be just about the best thing that could happen,” 
Timothy fairly shouted. 

“All right. Let’s shake on that,” said the engineer. He was 





“LET'S SHAKE ON THAT,” SAID THE ENGINEER 


happy, too. “Now, shall we send your aunt a telegram when we 
get back to the city, and tell her the news?” 

“About my going to be an engineer some day?” Timothy 
wanted to know eagerly. 

“Don’t you think she would rather hear that you had saved 
a train tonight?” asked the man with a smile. 

“Well, maybe,” Timothy said. “She’ll be excited about that, 
of course, but most of all I want her to know that I can take care 
of myself now.” 
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WILLIE, BEWARE! 


By Satty CouLTer 


Illustrated by Luis 


ScENE [| 


A white picket fence runs along at right with gay flowers 
growing in front and a hollyhock or two behind it. There is a 
flowering tree at left. 

Percy enters carrying a sign, CHILDREN’S CIRCUS—2¢, which 
be sets in front of the fence. 

Wie, a shabby little boy, enters. 

Percy. Hey, you can’t come through here! 
Wik. I can, too. I’m going to the store for my mother. 
Percy. You cannot. This is the circus grounds and— 

The Maaictan appears, a queer little man in a worn frock 
coat and a high silk hat with silver stars and crescents on it. He 
feels around in his pockets and locates an address book, which 
he peers at near-sightedly. 

Maaictan. Excuse me, but I’m a stranger here and— 

Percy. [crossly] Go away—you, too! We don’t want any 
tramps in our neighborhood. 

Maaictan. Indeed, I’m not a tramp. I’m a magician, and I’ve 
come to New Rochelle to attend the Magician’s Convention. 
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Witz. Oh, that’s up the street—two blocks and turn to your 
right. 

Maaician. Two blocks, then turn to the right. Yes, yes, thank 
you kindly. [Macictan turns to exit. | 

Percy. [to Witte] Now you—you just scram out of here! 
Witte. You leave me alone! 

Maaician. [who has returned| Excuse me—|The boys are 
scuffling.| Did you say to go to the left or the right? Oh! Ow! 
I say. Ow! [Percy has stepped on his foot. | 

Percy. Well, it serves you right, you— 

Maaician. [holding his foot| You rude boy, you forget who I 
am. I’ma magician and you’ve stepped on my sore toe. 

Percy. A magician? Oh, I didn’t—I didn’t do it. He was the 
one. [ pointing to WiLL1E] He did it on purpose. 

Macician. [turning on Wii] Oh, you did, did you? Well, 
I'll teach you not to step on a magician’s foot again! What do 
you want to be changed into—a lion, louse or lizard? 
Witute. Oh, please don’t—give me another chance! Please! 
Macician. No, I never give one of anything. It isn’t a magic 
number. 

Wut. Two, then; two chances, please. 

Maaictan. No, two isn’t magic either, but I'll give you three 
chances and count this as your first one. 

Wit. Oh, thank you. 

Maaic1an. Two more after this. Then if you get into trouble 
again I shall turn you into a spotted toad. 

Wii. A toad? Oh, dear! 

Maaictan. Say this verse if you need me— 


Uggley, uggley, uggley, ump. 


Spotted toads around me jump. 
One, two, three! One, two, three! 
A spotted toad soon I shall be! 
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I'll come just two more times. Then for the fun! [Macician 
exits. | 

Jor enters carrying a soapbox and a sign—casH ONLY. 
Wit. Are you going to have clowns in your circus? 
Jor. Oh, sure, and wild animals, too. You’re coming, aren’t 
you? 
Wi... I'd love to, but I haven’t any money. 
Jor. Not even two cents? It’s only two cents. 
Wuute. No, I haven’t. 
Jor. Why, I never heard of such a thing. Say, Percy, let’s let 
this boy in free. He looks like a nice fellow. 
Percy. Free! I should say not! He’s doesn’t even belong in our 
neighborhood. 
Wut. Oh, I don’t want to get in free. I want to work my 
way. 
Jor. Well, maybe he could do some work. He could water the 
tiger and hold the horse for Lady Pompom. 
Percy. If you let him in, I'll take out my wild animals and leave 
the show flat! 
Wut. Oh, don’t mind me. I don’t want to break up your 
show. [ WILLIE exits. | 
Jor. Say, Percy, which do you want to be, the manager or the 
policeman? 
Percy. Oh, I want to be the policeman so I can swing my club 
at people. [They see some of the children arriving and both 
hurry off to get ready to open the circus. | 

Mrs, SmitH and Mrs. Ziccu enter, Mrs. SmituH wheeling a 
baby doll and Mrs. Zitcu carrying one. They are dressed*in 
their mother’s clothes out of the attic. 
Mrs. Smirn. I think it’s lovely, Mrs. Zilch, that we’re to have 
a contest for the most beautiful child, don’t you? 
Mrs. Zitcu. Yes, but I hope my Esmeralda doesn’t get chosen 
again. She’s won so many beauty contests. 
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Mrs. Smitu. [eyeing Esmeralda coldly] | really think she looks 
a little pale today. 

Mrs. Zitcu. Naturally. I had her operated on this morning. 
Mrs. Situ. [greatly impressed] Oh, you did? What for? 
Mrs. ZitcH. Well, the doctor said it was appendisawdust—a 
very serious Case, too. 

Mrs. PANCAKE enters with a doll. They talk over the ap- 
proaching contest and comment on their neighbor, Mrs. Fuzzy 
Wuzzy, and the terrible way she brings up her child, feeding 
her peppermint sticks at all hours of the day and night. 

A boy enters beating a drum. Jor struts behind him wearing 
a derby, loud vest, and long pants. Percy swings his club, steps 
on people’s toes and shoves so much collecting the admission 
that Mrs. Zicu threatens to hit him. 

Jor steps up on the soapbox and ballyhoos the circus, announc- 





JOE BALLYHOOS THE CIRCUS 
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ing that for the small price of two cents they are about to see 
the greatest show on earth, or almost the greatest, anyway. Jor 
presents each act of the circus: 

Huta Mavens 

Tarzan, the Mighty Weight Lifter 

Lapy Pompom, on her gray rocking-horse, Silver 

Toro, the Clown 

Brinc ’EM IN Deap Duptey, who displays his man-eating 
grizzly bear, and Thomas Topaz, the only tiger in captivity 
with stripes going in the wrong direction. 

Karte, the cowgirl. 

During the applause, WiLL1E enters carrying a parasol which 
he has found. Lavy Pompom says it is hers and wants to give 
Wiuie a reward which he refuses. Lavy Pompom smiles as she 
thanks him. Percy chases him out. 

Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy tears in with a doll in her arms. 

Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy. Am I too late? Has the contest started? 
Percy. The contest? No, it hasn’t begun yet. Two cents, please. 

Rapio COMMENTATOR enters with radio equipment which he 
sets up. 

Commentator. This is Station NRJS, Tommy Lowell speak- 
ing. This is a warning sent out by the National Coast Guard to 
advise you that there is a dragon lying off Glen Island. Scientists 
have discovered that dragons always appear when mothers 
quarrel over their children. All mothers are hereby warned to 
bring their children indoors. All fishermen, baseball players, 
Indian chiefs and the Junior G-Men are asked to report in Joe 
Brown’s back yard to defend the mothers. This is Station NRJS 
signing off. 

Mrs. Smitu. A dragon, did you say? Oh, my poor precious! 
Mrs. Pancake. That’s what comes from fighting. You started 
it! 

Mrs. Smiru. I did not! You said that— 
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Mrs. ZitcH. My mama said that if we quarreled something 
dreadful would happen. 

Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy. My darling Glorianna—to think you will 
be eaten! 

Jor suggests that they all gather to decide what to do, but first 
they must choose some one to stay and guard the children. Lapy 
Pompom suggests that Wi.uir, the nice boy who found her 
parasol, might do it. WILLIE agrees. Percy pretends to make 
friends with WILLIE and gives him a chocolate bar before he 
follows the others offstage. 

Wut eats a bit of the candy and falls asleep. Percy returns, 
makes sure that WILE is asleep and steals Lavy Pompom’s 
doll. As he exits, the others re-enter. 

Mrs. Smiru. Look! The boy’s asleep! 

Mrs. Zitcu. Oh, dear! One baby’s gone! 

Moruers. Whose is it? Is it mine? Oh, my darling, you're safe! 
Poor Lady Pompom! 

Lapy Pompom. My darling Patricia! What shall I do? 

Jor. [shaking WiLu1E] Here, wake up! 

Percy. [entering] What happened? 

Wie. [awakening| What happened? Where am I? 

DraGon’s SECRETARY enters, a serious-looking boy with 
spectacles. 

Dracon’s Secretary. Good morning! I’ve come to collect the 
dragon’s breakfast. 

Percy. Take this fellow! The dragon can have him for break- 
fast. 

Aut. Yes! Yes! Serve him right! 

Secretary. A boy? Oh, that will be fine. I'll take him along. 
Witte. To the dragon? Oh, please don’t! 

At. Yes! Yes! Throw him to the dragon! 

Wiuute. Oh, where is the Magician? If I could only remember 
that verse. Oh, now I remember. 
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Uggley, uggley, uggley, ump. Etc. 


Maaician. [entering] Well, well, what now? 
Wit. My second chance, please. 
Maeician. Well, you'll be a toad yet. Here goes your second 
chance, only one more left. Let him go, boys. 
Wut. Oh, thanks a lot. 
SECRETARY. But the dragon’s hungry. 
Maaictan. Oh, I'll fix that. Here, boy—[to Percy] go to the 
store and order him a carload of ice cream cones, vanilla and 
chocolate mixed. [Percy exits. ] 
Lapy Pompom. Now, I must look for Patricia. Where can she 
be? 
Wir. I’m going to find your child for you, Lady Pompom, 
and before sunset, too. 
Lapy Pompom. That would be wonderful! You're better than 
all these others, Willie! [She and mothers go out. | 

Percy whispers with boys. They surround Wi. as Percy 
brings in a sign entitled, A DEEP HOLE. 
Percy. Now, you think you're so smart, we’re going to throw 
you in. Grab him, boys! [WILute resists but the boys throw him 
down the bole. | 


Scene II 


At one side is a large sign—CANNIBAL ISLAND. There is also 
a palm tree, a flowering tree and a large black kettle. 

Mama CAnniBAL is practising some music on her drums. 

Papa CANNIBAL enters with a spear and shield looking very 
discouraged. He has had no luck bunting. He has even taken a 
shot at the neighbors, the ones who didn’t like MaMa’s practic- 
ing, but they were too quick for him. MaMa is getting very 
hungry. She hates to wake Juntor for she'll cry for her lunch 
and their kettle is empty. Papa recalls how good the stewed 
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tiger was last week, but Mama thinks it wasn’t half as good as 
the boiled missionary the week before. 

Mama CannipaL. I think I hear some one coming! 

Papa. It’s about time! I’d begun to give up hope! 

Mama. [greeting WILLIE who enters] Why, how do you do! 
I’m so glad to see you! 

Papa. [shaking hands cordially] How nice of you to come! 
This is certainly a pleasure! 

Wuute. Thank you! How do you do, yourself! 

Mama. [calling offstage] Junior! Get up now! We'll soon have 
lunch! [She stirs fire and gets the kettle ready.] 

Papa. You should see our little Junior. She’s such a tomboy. 
Junior. Daddy! [sees Wituie] Oh, Daddy, is this our lunch? 
Papa. Shush! I haven’t told him yet? It’s to be a surprise. 
Mama. All ready, now, everybody! 

Papa. [as be and Mama lift WILLIE into kettle] Upsy daisy! 
Easy does it! 

Wiuie. But—what’s this! Ouch! This water’s hot! 

Mama. Now, don’t raise a fuss! 

Wuute. Help! 

Papa. [holding Wi.utE to keep him from climbing out| Keep 
still! I will not have this noise on my premises! 

Mama. [rushing out] Oh, I almost forgot the seasoning! 
Witte. Oh, dear, what is the magic verse? [he recites] 


Uggley, uggley, uggley, ump. Etc. 


Mama. [returning] Which do you prefer, salt or pepper? 
Witr. I’m not speaking to you. 

Mama. You're a very rude, impolite boy. [She salts and peppers 
WUE, who sneezes. | 

Wixutr. The Magician doesn’t answer the magic verse. What 
can be the matter? 
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“OUCH! THIS WATER’S HOT” 


Junior. White boy, what’s that in your pocket? 

Wie. You mean this? Why, this is a chocolate bar. Won’t 
you have some? You, too, Mr. and Mrs. Cannibal. 

Mama. Thanks very much. I'd like to try a little. 

Papa. How long before he’ll be done, Mama? 

Mama. Willie? Oh, about half an hour. 

Papa. Goodness, [ can’t wait! I'll eat my candy now! 

Mama. Me, too. 

Junior. I’m going to save mine for dessert. 

Papa. She always does that! The little rascal! 
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Mama. Goodness, I feel sleepy! I think I’ll take a little cat nap. 
Papa. Really, I don’t see why—I feel drowsy, too. 

Mama and Papa fall asleep. 
Wit. [to Junior] Will you help me? 
Juntor. Of course I will. Say, I’m glad I didn’t eat my candy. 
I wouldn’t have missed this for anything. 
Wut. [climbing out of kettle] Ugh! I’m all wet! [Junior 
helps wring him out. | 
Junior. What are you going to do now? 
Wie. Something has happened to the Magician, so I'll just 
have to get back to New Rochelle the best way I can. 

Junior asks Witure to stay and play but WiLLie wants to 
go home. She runs off and returns with a present for him, which 
turns out to be Lapy Pompom’s doll. It had fallen through the 
big hole, the same one that WiLu1Er came through. WIiLuIk, 
pleased with her kindness, offers to take her to the circus. So off 
they bippety-hop back to the other side of the world again. 


ScENE III 


As the curtain rises we see the picket fence of Jor’s yard 
again. Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy appears in great excitement. 
Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy. Lady Pompom! Lady Pompom! Come 
here! 
Lapy Pompom. [entering] What is it, Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy? 
Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy. Do you know what has happened to 
Willie? 
Lavy Pompom. No. What do you mean? 
Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy. I heard the boys talking, and they said 
they had dropped him through a hole in the earth— 
Lapy Pompom. Through a hole in the earth? I can’t believe it! 
Why, he’d be in Africa by this time. 

The Maaician enters and greets the mothers. He complains 
that business is very poor. 
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Maaictan. Yes, I used to get a ruby or an emerald for turning 
a beetle into a butterfly, but now they want me to do it for 
half price. 

Percy and his friends enter. Percy recognizes the MaGIcIAN 
and asks him if he is practicing magic without a license. The 
Maaician didn’t know that he had to have one, but Percy says 
be does on Drake Avenue. Percy arrests him. The Macictan 
protests that his customers might need him—Wi.u1k, for in- 
stance. 

To everyone’s astonishment, WiLLIE enters with JuNtor 
CaNnNIBAL. Every one greets him and WiutE introduces his 
friend, JuNtor. 

Wirt. [to Macician] Why didn’t you rescue me? I said the 
magic verse. 

Maaictan. [still in Percy’s grasp] I just this minute flew in 
from South America where there was a bad storm and all my 
magic was disrupted by the lightning. Now I’m arrested and I 
can’t even use magic on myself. 

Wut. That’s a shame. [ll tell you what you do—you take 
my third chance. 

Maaician. Oh, no, no, I really couldn’t. If you gave it to me 
now, some enemy could turn you into a spotted toad. 

Lapy Pompom. Don’t do it, Willie. 

Witte. [to the Macician] No, you take it. You need it more 
than I do. 

Maaician. Well, if you really insist. 


Uggley, uggley, uggley, ump. Etc. 


Percy’s hand falls off the Macictan’s shoulder at the magic 
words and the Maaictan stands free. He thanks WiLu1e for 
his kindness. 

Wie returns Lapy Pompom’s doll to her and she is over- 
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joyed. WiLu1E explains that it was really Junior who found her. 
Lapy Pompom thanks Junior and asks whether she can’t do 
something to show her appreciation. WiutE replies that JUNior 
would like to join a circus. Jor suggests that they have their 
circus over again and that WiLu1E and Junior both take part 
in it. 

The performers repeat all their stunts. 
Lavy Pompom. Now, it’s your turn, Willie. 
Wiute. How many of you like rabbits? 
ALL. Rabbits? Oh, yes! Yes, we like rabbits! 
Wie. Would you like to see one? 
Att. Yes! Yes! Of course! 

Wire produces three rabbits, one from Toro’s pants leg, 
one from Mrs. Smitn’s doll buggy and one with a blue satin 





WILLIE PRODUCED THE RABBITS 


bow from the Maaictan’s hat. When Wi.ue is through and 
bas been applauded, he introduces Junior CANNIBAL. 
Jor. What is the nature of your act, Miss Cannibal? 
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Junior. I brought along the seed of a magic tree. It is called the 
Jelly Bean Tree. Do you all like jelly beans? 

ALL. Jelly beans? Yes, I should say so! Yes, indeed! 

Junior. I’m going to plant it right behind this fence. Here! And 
when I say 


Ashtabula wishy wee 

Wishy wee 

Wishy wee 

Ashtabula wishy wee 

Here comes the Magic Candy Tree! 


And, sure enough, a tree blossoming with pink, green and 
black jelly beans bas sprung up above the fence. 
Aux. Oh! Oh! Are they real? Let me see! 
Junior. Of course! Which do you like best—pink, green or 
licorice? Help yourselves, everybody! 
Aux. Oh, they’re delicious! Pink for me! Thank you, Junior! 
Thanks ever so much! Aren’t they good? 
Lapy Pompom. It certainly will be handy to have a tree like 
this around. You must both come to my party. You'll come, too, 
won't you, Mr. Magician? 
Macician. Why, yes, if you really insist. 
Lapy Pompom. Why, of course. We couldn’t think of a party 
without you. 
Maeician. Now, that’s awfully nice of you. You know, I think 
afterwards I might arrange to have the dragon take us all for 
a ride to Jones’ Beach. It would be no trouble at all for him. 
A... How lovely! Oh, we’d love it! 
Maaictan. You see, he’s going to leave Glen Island since the 
doll mothers have stopped quarreling over their children. They 
have stopped, haven’t they? 
Moruers. Stopped quarreling? Us? Oh, yes! Oh, no, we never 
fight! [to each other] Oh, yes, I think your child is just beauti- 
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ful, Mrs. Pancake. And yours, too, Mrs. Fuzzy Wuzzy! I think 
she should win the prize! 

All this time the rascally Percy has been mulling over the 
MacIcIAn’s warning to WILLIE. 

Percy. [to the Maaician | Say, how did you say a person could 
turn that fellow into a toad? 

The Maaictan gives Percy a sharp look, but before he can 
answer, Percy’s mother enters in great agitation. Percy retires 
backstage hastily. 

Percy’s Moruer. Where is Percy? I declare I don’t know what 
I’m going to do with him. He taught the cat how to fish the 
gold fish out of the bowl, and now she has eaten them all! 
Macictan. Percy, eh? I believe there is a little piece of magic I 
can practice without a license, and it will solve all our problems. 
Come close, Madam. [He pulls a hairbrush out of his pocket, 
as he whispers in ber ear, then hands her the brush. | 

Percy’s Motruer. Come here, dear. 

Percy. Yes, Mama. 

He comes forward happily, but his expression changes as his 
mother turns him over her knee and applies the brush to the 
seat of his pants. His dear friends enter into the spirit of it, too, 
and clap enthusiastically in time with the spanks as— 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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TIGER HUNT 


By Irene Morr Bose 


Illustrated by Alexander Key 


Part Iwo 


CuristoPHEerR dragged an unwilling and frightened Totaram 
out of the tamarind tree and into the bungalow. He dragged him 
to the doorway of the dining room where the big Sahib was 
eating his breakfast. Totaram shivered and stood twisting his 
bare toes together, sure that many a frightening thing was 
coming his way. The Sahib looked up in an amused way at the 
two boys. 

“Where did you pick up that one, Christopher? And why 
must I be bothered with a dirty little boy while I am eating my 
breakfast?” 

“A tiger has killed one of the cows in his village,” said Christo- 
pher. “The villagers have sent him to ask you to come out and 
kill it. He says that they are all sitting at home afraid to go out.” 

“Who is he, and from what village?” asked his father. 

“He is my friend Totaram from the village of Indora,” said 
Christopher. 

“This may be worth an interruption at breakfast!” said his 
father. “Tell him not to shake so, and to tell me more of the 
kill.” 

So Totaram told the story again, and this time the tiger was 
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even bigger and his roar more fearful than before. Even the 
fat bearer, who stood speechless with horror at the interrup- 
tion of his master’s breakfast, dropped a piece of toast as he 
listened and had to stoop to get it. 

“We will go,” said Christopher’s father. “Bearer, tell the 
clerk that I have been called away on urgent business and do not 
know when I shall return. Now get me my hunting clothes, 
and while I change see that the heavy gun, not the bird gun, is 
put into the car. And heavy rope, drinking water, sandwiches 
and a flashlight. I do not know when I shall return.” 

“And me?” asked Christopher. “Daddy, Daddy, may I come 
too? I am big now, surely I am big enough to come too! And, 
anyway, it is through me that you were given the news of this 
tiger. Totaram is my friend, and you would never have known 
about it at all.” 

“Tiger hunting is no child’s play,” said his father. “It is as 
dangerous as war, sometimes more dangerous.” Then he re- 
lented. “All right, son, you may go as far as the village in the 
car. But you are not to go to the jungle. You must stay with 
the other children.” 

To Totaram, who had never been in a car before, it seemed 
like the flying of a bird. He saw village people whom he knew 
upon the road, but by the time he lifted his arm to wave to them 
they were far behind. Before he had time really to enjoy it, the 
car had reached Indora and he and Christopher were climbing 
out in front of an admiring circle of children. 

A bed was brought out of the nearest house and Christopher’s 
father sat upon it. The men of the village sat like pelicans in 
rows upon the ground in front of him and discussed what was 
the wisest thing to do. 

“You must tie up a machan,” said the Sahib, “high up in a 
tree where I can sit upon it and wait with my gun. And, then, 
you must get all your men and your young men together, and 
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with the noise of drums and of tapping upon the trees, drive 
the tiger toward me. He is full of food so he will not have gone 
far away. He will be lying nearby in the jungle waiting for 
night to come before he goes back to finish eating his cow.” 

“All the men of our village will surely come,” said Maroti 
the head man. 

“Alas, that I ever was born!” wailed Sitaram the tailor. “I 
whose father and the father before him were tailors, not hunt- 
ers in the jungle! I, whose largest weapon is the needle I sew 
with, who am I that I should go after the king of the jungle, the 
tiger? He will turn in the beat and devour me; needle and all, 
he will eat me. Alas, that I ever was born!” They all laughed at 
his wailing. 

“He will run with surprise that you ever dared to leave 
your house at all, oh shirt maker,” said Baput. 

“You will be quite safe,” said Tatoba. “A tiger came to 
our village when I was a boy. My father helped in the beat. 
And the tiger was shot by the Commissioner. It hurt no one.” 

“Time for tales another time, Grandfather,” said the Sahib. 
“Let us start now for the jungle and choose a tree for the ma- 
chan. This bed that I am sitting on will do, and it is here at hand 
for the taking. Bring the rope from my car, you in the red tur- 
ban, and let us go. I would like to see the killed animal first, then 
the jungle around it.” 

Ganpat put the bed, a light wooden one with rope woven 
across it instead of a spring, on his head to carry it, and they set 
off across the fields toward the jungle. The boys started to fol- 
low like a pack of dogs in the rear, but the Sahib said, with the 
firmness of a stone which falls plop from a hillside into a pond, 
“No children to come to the jungle.” And he left no room for 
argument. So the boys stayed sadly behind beneath their banyan 
tree, and their hearts were filled with a great hunger to take part 
in the beat. 
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“We can beat drums as well as Baput and that frightened 
rabbit of a Sitaram,” said Kunlik. 

“I, who have been beating clothing all my life upon the stones 
of the river, should I not be allowed to beat with a stick upon a 
tree?” asked Rama. 

“If there should be danger we can run twice as fast as Maroti 
or those graybeards,” said Daddu. “They have more size than 
we have, but we could beat them any day in a race.” 

“Grown people always do keep the nice things for them- 
selves,” said Christopher sadly. 

“T have it,” said Bala. “Let us run swiftly through the village 
and out the other side to the ancient palaces. We can all hide in 
the peepul trees above them. Those are buildings, not jungle. 
We were only forbidden to go to the jungle. And that tree is 
high and not far from the killed cow. It may be that we shall 
see something after all. At any rate we shall hear the noise of 
the beat.” 

They fled silently through the village lest their mothers see 
them and question their going and forbid it. Only Jai saw them 
go and she whispered loudly that their fathers would take sticks 
to them if they should come to know. But they bribed her to 
silence with the promise of sweets from the next bazaar. 

The boys climbed high into the peepul tree until they all 
found perches, and bird-like they sat there waiting; Kunlik 
and Bala and Rama and Daddu and Totaram and Christopher 
clung high in the tree. Totaram lay flat on the branch which 
hung over some doorways of delicate carved stone. 

“Be careful, Totaram,” said Bala. “Remember the last time 
you fell out of a tree!” They all chuckled to remember the 
time Totaram had been hiding from Maroti after a certain mis- 
chief. He had climbed the tree beside the temple to hide while 
the village council met to discuss weighty matters beneath it. 
In the end he had grown too sleepy to hold on and had fallen 
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THE SAHIB SAT SILENT, GUN IN HAND 


plump into Maroti’s astonished lap in the very center of the 
council itself. 

Kunlik gave a low whistle of warning and they all froze into 
sudden stillness. Any one looking at the peepul tree would have 
thought the brown knobs on the branches to be nests of the 
wild bees and not perching boys. Indeed, the men of the village 
and Christopher’s father passed quite close to the tree, but they 
were looking intently ahead and did not look up. 

Christopher’s father saw the body of the cow and the tracks 
of the tiger. They showed him in the nearby jungle the nullabs 
or dry stream beds where the tiger might run. He chose a tall 
tree at the end of the most likely mullab, and Ganpat and Maroti 
climbed high and tied the wooden bed fast to the branches with 
the rope they had brought. 

Then the Sahib placed Tatoba and Sitaram and some of the 
other old men in trees some distance away on either side to act 
as stops. Tatoba because he was too old to keep up with the 
beaters; Sitaram lest he grow frightened and in his fear run 
where he should not, or burst out crying and frighten the tiger 
before they wished. They had brought their little axes and were 
told to tap gently upon the tree if they should see the tiger, to 
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“NOW, THE TIGER WILL SURELY COME” 


keep him from turning aside and going out of the beat, and to 
guide him down along the nullah toward the tree with the 
machan. Then the Sahib climbed into the tree and sat on the 
bed, gun in hand, while he waited. 

Now, all the rest of the men who were left as beaters went 
quietly around the edge of the jungle to the far end of the 
nullab. There they formed a long line and began to move slowly 
forward making all the noise they could as they came. The 
men of the Mang caste who were musicians had brought their 
drums and beat upon them as they walked. The blacksmith had 
brought a bar of iron which he hit with his hammer; all the 
others had brought whatever pieces of tin they could lay their 
hands on, and they beat upon them with sticks and stones. As 
they walked they all shouted, partly to frighten the tiger for- 
ward and partly to keep up their own courage. Sitaram and 
Tatoba and the other stops who had been given trees on the 
outer edges of the nullah sat quiet and motionless as they had 
been told. Only Sitaram quivered a little with fear until the 
little leaves near him quivered also. 

At the end of the mullab sat Christopher’s father high in his 
tree, bent forward, silent, with his gun in his hand. Not far from 
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him but in front and at the side sat the boys in their peepul tree, 
silent as lichens are and, as lichens, clinging to the bark. 

The noise of the beaters began to sound faintly from far 
away down the nullab. Branches cracked, branches swung, and 
along came a troop of monkeys. Disturbed by the beaters they 
came swinging from branch to branch, now by hand, now by 
tail, whooping and jumping. A young monkey was careless 
with the waving of his tail and flicked a baby monkey in the 
eye. It howled with the pain and the mother monkey gave a 
whoop of anger and went after the young monkey who fled 
as though for his life. 

Then came the doe of the spotted deer, the one that Totaram 
and Bala had seen the day before. It came hesitant, shyly and 
slowly from thicket to thicket. Christopher’s father wondered 
why until he saw the little fawn behind her, now standing 
quiet on order, now forgetting and frisking its stub of a tail. 
They passed by unharmed. It was not for these that he sat tense 
and expectant upon his high-swung seat in the tree. 

Then came the birds: the seven sisters all ruffled with hurry 
and with white eyes baleful, all scolding the cause of their 
forced change of feeding ground; two hoopoos looked hastily 
behind them, saw no one coming and stopped to hammer 
the ground for grubs as they came; a tall and indignant sarus 
crane, now walking, now running and trying the while to look 
unhurried; two jungle cocks, all brilliant colored with their drab 
hens; some grey quail scuttling through, now in sight and now 
invisible in the grey leaves. 

The noise of the beaters grew louder and louder through the 
jungle. Then came a great crackling and rustling through the 
teak leaves. 

“The tiger at last!” thought Christopher’s father, yet he 
wondered as he thought it, for he had never known a tiger to 
make a sound. He waited, finger on trigger. But it was only 
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Mor the peacock and his hens, feathers ruffled, jeweled tail 
trailing. Then a mouse deer ran through on delicate feet, ears 
high in his fear. 

What a clanging and banging and shouting arose as the beat- 
ers came closer and closer. 

“Now! The tiger will surely come,” he thought, “if there is 
a tiger.” But he could see the men approaching through the 
trees and he could see no tiger. The beat was empty. The tiger 
had not broken through the beaters, so it must be taking its rest 
some distance away. 

The boys in their peepul tree could hear the beat coming 
closer and closer. The deer and its fawn they saw, and the rust- 
ling quail. When the noise of the peafowl came, their hands 
grew cold and their mouths dry in their fear of the tiger. But 
when Mor the peacock came running through they forgot their 
fear, grew careless and began to whisper and to swing in their 
tree. 

As the drums of the Mangs grew closer and louder, Bala hap- 
pened to look down. His heart stopped for an instant; he almost 
fell down out of the tree. There beneath them stood the tiger! 
It had been asleep behind the pillars beneath them, but alarmed 
by the noise of the beaters had come out to see what the noise 
was about. 

“Q-o-0-0-oh!” gasped Bala. The sound made Totaram 
look down. He grasped frantically for his branch, slipped 
around it, lost his grip, and stiff with fright dropped plop out 
of the tree on to a slab of rock and slid whoosh! down on to the 
flagstones beside the tiger. The main part of the fall was down 
the slope and it did not hurt him. He gave one horrified look 
at the great beast beside him and was off like an arrow out of a 
bow. Fortunate Totaram! The tiger was as startled as he was 
or one tap of the big paw would have finished him. 

Then, beneath five pairs of horrified eyes from the peepul 
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tree, and beneath five throats which set up a piercing screech 
for help, the tiger started towards Totaram. He must get away 
from that noise, for noise meant danger. But at the same time 
he would investigate the small animal—was it man child or 
monkey child?—which had dropped out of the tree beside him. 

Totaram fled as the wind for the nearby jungle and after 
him, but a little behind, loped the tiger. The nearest tree was a 
giant tamarind which the boys had never climbed. Surely that 
lowest branch was too high! Totaram would never be able to 
reach it now! The boys held their breath in their fear. Then a 
shout went up from the beaters who had seen the running boy 
and the tiger behind him. Christopher’s father saw them—and 
his heart stopped beating. He lifted his gun but dared not shoot 
for fear of hitting the boy. Then Sitaram the tailor who was up 
the nearest tree to the tamarind set up a shrill cry and in a frenzy 
of fear began to beat upon his tree with his little axe. That 
moment saved Totaram. The startled tiger swerved, looked 
up, and hesitated at the sound. Totaram reached the tamarind 
tree, gave a cat-like jump and just made the lowest branch. Then 
came a roar from the gun, and another. The tiger fell motion- 
less at the foot of Sitaram’s tree. 

The beaters came cautiously forward step by step until they 
were assured that the fallen tiger was no longer alive. And then 
what rejoicing and shouting and dancing with joy went on in 
a circle around the dead beast and the tree. 

Totaram, who was high in the tree by this time, pinched him- 
self to see whether he was still alive. The men called to him to 
come down, but he was far too frightened. Only after the tiger 
had been tied to a long pole and carried away by four men, its 
long tail dragging in the dusty pathway, did Totaram dare to 
come down. 

The men had time, now, to atte:id to the boys in the peepul 
tree. And attend to them they did, vith the sticks in their hands. 
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They were angry with them for coming against the order, and 
the narrow escape from danger had made them still more angry. 
So each boy was beaten, whack! as many times as he had fingers 
upon his hands. Even Christopher did not escape. His father 
borrowed a stick and whacked him soundly. Only Totaram 
had five whacks instead of ten. The men thought that he had 
been punished in part by his fright at the tiger. 

The tiger was put onto the back seat of the Sahib’s car and 
he and Christopher drove away amid the shouts of the villagers. 
The tiger was a large one, over nine feet from his nose to the 
tip of his tail. So Christopher’s father had been happy and had 
rewarded everybody who had helped. Even Bala’s father forgot 
in the excitement that the shooting of the tiger had not returned 
his killed cow, and he cheered lustily with the others. As for the 
boys, they began to feel less pain from their beating and decided, 
among themselves, that the fun had been worth the punishment 
after all. 
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THE SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL 


By May LamMBerTon BECKER 
What will you do this summer 


. when you see a new flower and want to know 
its name? 

. when somebody asks “What bird is that?” 

. when it’s raining too hard for the others 
to come over? 

. when you want to see Tom Sawyer, Jo March, 
King Arthur or Long John Silver? 

. when you mustn’t make a noise but want to 
have fun? 

. when you want to teach your dog tricks and 
don’t know how to get results? 


Yes, you’ve guessed. These questions all have the same an- 
swer. OPEN A BOOK .. . and there it is. . . if you’ve opened the 
right book. Have you a bookshelf of your own? It will be a 
box of fun this summer. It will be ready for you all winter, 
too, but of course school takes so much time you won’t have 
so much daylight then for reading. Summer is great for that. 
You can take a book into a tree and spend the next hour on a 
desert island, or with Marco Polo, if you have the right book. 
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Beginning May 5 and lasting a week, there will be celebrated 
in bookstores, libraries and schools the Fourth Annual Spring 
Book Festival. Let’s make it a personal celebration. Let’s show 
at least one other boy or girl what fun there is in reading. Some- 
times they just don’t know what they’re missing. 

Why not tell them? Then next year they’ll join the Spring 
Book Festival and tell somebody else. And the first thing they 
know they’ll all have their own bookshelves and say to each 
other: “Come on over . . . I’ve got a book you haven’t read 
yet!” 


OUR FAVORITE SPRING BOOKS 


Early in May, Mrs. Becker will announce the spring books 
selected as the best by the New York Herald Tribune judges. 
If Srory Parape had to choose now, in April, the best book 
for younger readers, we wouldn’t know whether to pick Walter 
de la Mare’s collection of ANmmat Stories (Scribners. $2.50) 
or THe Great Geppy by William Péne du Bois (Viking. $2). 
There’s excitement and humor in both. For readers over ten, 
we would have just as hard a time choosing between THe Kip 
FROM TOMKINSVILLE by John R. Tunis (Harcourt. $2) and 
Nansen by Anna Gertrude Hall (Viking. $2.50). Each is 
the story of a boy or a man who wasn’t a quitter. Besides these 
top favorites, we recommend... 


SaLuTE by C. W. Anderson (Macmillan. $1.50) 

Walt Disney’s Prvoccuio by Dorothy Baruch (Heath. $1) 

Betsy Goes a-VisiTING by Jane Quigg (Oxford. $2) 

Tue Lirriest House by Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan. $1.50) 
Tuat Mario by Lucy Crockett (Holt. $1.50) 

EMMaA BELLE AND HER KinFo ks by Eva Knox Evans (Putnam. $2) 
Catt Ir Courace by Armstrong Sperry (Macmillan. $1.75) 

SouTH AMERICAN JUNGLE TALEs by Horacio Quiroga (Dodd. $1.75) 
Litre WHIRLWIND by Margaret Ann Hubbard (Macmillan. $2) 
Lirr_e Brown Basy—Poems of Paul Laurence Dunbar (Dodd. $1.50) 
Son OF THE Danvse by Boris Petroff (Viking. $2) 
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WHAT WAS BROKEN? 


The room was full of something, though I cannot tell you what. 

I wandered in, delighted to have found a quiet spot, 

I opened up a book I had and laid it on my knee, 

And then I saw you coming, and I knew how it would be. 

I knew that you would break it; there was nothing I could do, 
And so I sat and read my book; I didn’t look at you. 

“Hello,” you said, “so glad you’re here. So nice to have a chat!” 
How could you come into a room and break a thing like that? 


MUSICAL RIDDLES 


1. When is a note like a knife? 

2. If musical chords went to work for a living, what kinds of jobs 
could they get? 

What is the difference between a postman and a singer? 
When is kindling wood melodious? 

What is the difference between a high soprano and a mountaineer? 
What is a musician’s favorite vegetable? 


ay - © 


GUESSING THE DICE 


Some day when you are playing one of the many games that require 
dice, say to your friends: “Throw the dice for me, and instead of read- 
ing the numbers on the top, I'll tell you what is on the bottom of them, 
without turning them over.” 

Suppose they throw a four and a two. You tell them that the under 
sides are three and five. They turn them over and are surprised to find 
that you are right. The next time perhaps they throw a six and one. 
Then you tell them that the opposite sides are one and six. 

The reason you can answer so quickly and easily is that the opposite 
sides of each die always add up to seven. One is on the bottom of six, 
two on the bottom of five, and three on the bottom of four. Luckily 
seven is a small enough number that you aren’t likely to make mistakes 
in arithmetic! 
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Across 
1. Spotted jungle cat. 
6. Out of sight. 
7. Perform. 
9. A word used to compare things. 
10. An animal with a funny name. He belongs to the ox family. 
11. Minerals as they come from the mine. 
12. Abbreviation for book. 
14. Mother. 
15. Also. 
17. An animal with long legs and a long neck. 
' a 3 4 Ss. 
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Up and Down 
1. Tiny red beetle that “flies away home.” 
2. An exclamation. 
3. We use this to fasten things together. 
4. Short for advertisement. 
5. Another name for mumps or measles. 
8. A tree. 
9. A part of your body. 
13. A huge South American snake. 
15. Initials of a well-known president of the U. S. 
16. A preposition. 
(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53.) 
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WEATHER PROPHETS 


By Hetta ARENSEN 


Everysopy his own weather prophet! Wouldn’t that be fun? Imagine, 
knowing the weather far in advance and being able to make definite 
plans for a holiday! Yes, we all love sunshine, outdoor games, and gay 
laughter. Have you ever heard of weather-flowers, weather-birds, or 
weather-dwarfs, who predict rain? Have you ever met Mr. Grumbler 
and Miss Fair? If not, please allow me to introduce them to you. 

Miss Fair and Mr. Grumbler are two thumb-long people who are 
anxious to indicate the weather to you. Mr. Grumbler and Miss Fair live 
in a pretty house with two doorways. They like each other very much, 
but never have a chance to meet or speak. Mr. Grumbler leaves his door 
only when rain is approaching. Miss Fair, on the other hand, comes out 
of her doorway only on bright and sunny days. 

You can easily make the little toy from a cigar box. First let us make 
the inside parts, which work the magic of the weather house. Take off 
the cover of the box, cut two doors in the cover and a hole the size of a 
nickel in the roof of the house. 




















Now to make the figures! You may draw the little man and woman 
on a piece of drawing paper and glue the two figures to small pieces of 
wood. If you can’t draw (but I am sure you all can) cut two figures, 
about two inches long from a magazine. For the base of the figures 
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use a small, rectangular piece of wood. A hole must be bored in the 
middle of this piece. Pull a thread of catgut (a guitar or violin string) 
through this hole. Make a big knot in the end of the catgut, to prevent 
its slipping through. Bore a hole in front of the house between the two 
door openings. Push a piece of wire through this hole. Make a loop 
of the wire inside. Thread the catgut through this loop and twist the 
ends of the wire on the outside of the house front. This will keep the 
catgut in place so that it will not move back and forth. The upper part 
of the catgut must be threaded through a cork stopper, fitting the hole 
in the roof of the house (see illustration). Make one knot above and 
one below the cork stopper. The catgut should be long enough to keep 
the rectangular piece of wood half an inch above the floor. The figures 
must be fastened to this piece of wood. 

Now set up all the parts which direct the movements in the house. 
Glue the cover (with the two doorways cut out of it) back on the box. 
When there is dampness in the air, pop! the catgut is twisted and the 
little figures move around: out comes sour Mr. Grumbler and smiling 
Miss Fair disappears. 

What funny birds! So simple to make them. Expose fir cones to a 
very hot sun, until the scales are wide open and dry. Fir cones reflect 
the atmosphere, thus the scales are wide open on sunny days, partially 
closed in undecided weather, and tightly closed on rainy days. The legs 
and feet of the birds are made of twisted wire, and attached to a piece 
of cardboard as base. The body, which must be combined with the legs, 
consists of the fir cone. The head is cut out of painted cardboard. Mark 
the eyes and the bill (illustration). Insert the head in a slit cut on the 
end of the cone. The plumes of the bird must be attached with wire. 
Make the plumes of bright colored cellophane. The weather-dwarf is 
constructed in the same manner. Try these and let’s hope they predict 
fine and sunny summer days. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. Be 
sure to write your name and age clearly on all contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


SPRING 


All the little nests are getting built now 

Because it’s Spring, 
All the little birdies are coming back now, 

Because it’s Spring, 
All the little flowers are peeking out 
And out come all the baby sprouts, 

Because it’s Spring! 

—ALIcE BERGENN, age 10 


STEAMER AND TUGBOAT 


The steamer is waiting in the harbor. The little tug comes chugging 
along. He lets out some long ropes and ties them on to the big steamer. 
Then he pulls the big steamer out of the harbor. The steamer is big 
and heavy for the little tug to pull, but the little tug is very strong. 

It grows foggy. The little tug blows his whistle—toot! toot! And 
the big steamer says back to the little tug—toot! toot! And away toots 
and puffs the little tug, back to the harbor; and on the big steamer goes, 
tooting his whistle alone out into the big heavy fog. The waves almost 
dash up to the portholes, but the big steamer toots on. 

So after a very long time—five days—the big steamer toots way 
across the ocean. Then another little tug comes out to meet it and 
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pull the big steamer into the dock. Then they put down the gangplank 
from the steamer all the way to the dock. (There is rubber on the gang- 
plank, so that the people don’t slip.) All the passengers get off. Then 
the baggage is unloaded from the big steamer. Now the sailors must 
get the steamer ready to go back again to New York. The coal is put 
in for the furnace. They paint the smoke stacks again, till they are 
shiny black and white. Then the captain comes out on deck to see 
that everything is ready. 

Yes, the steamer is all ready, but it has to wait for one more night 
because the men are tired working. The next day the steamer is ready 
to go. It is a nice day. “Not a heavy fog like yesterday,” the people 
say. Another little tug pulls the big steamer out into the big rough 
ocean again. And soon he leaves him, and the big steamer keeps going 
all alone across the ocean again, back to New York. 

—GeorceE HEnprIx, age 6 


A PROMPT TRAIN 


Choo, choo, choo, here comes the train, 
Coming along the tracks in the heavy rain. 
The train goes fast with a choo, choo, choo, 
For it must come in when the clock strikes two. 
—Carv Osuraln, age 7 


THE CAT AND THE FEATHER 
A Fable 


One evening just at dusk Farmer Foster’s tiger cat, Bengal, was 
perched in a scarred old maple tree close by the edge of the muddy 
duck pond. 

As the rays of the slowly sinking sun penetrated the shade of the 
quivering leaves, there came a sudden flash of light on feathers. 

Bengal sprang. 

Beneath him, the pond. 

Before him, the feather. 

Mistaking the feather for a bird, alas! poor Bengal caught nothing 
but the pond. 

sPLAsH! ! ! 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

—Cnar_es Meyer, age 12 
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HOW THE TIDES BEGAN 


It is a well known fact that Mother Nature prefers to keep every- 
thing she has to do with neat, and is very cross with any one who does 
not keep his things tidy. 

Now it happened one day the Sun and the Moon were giving a 
party. To this party they invited Mother Nature, with many other 
important people. They forgot they were giving the party until the 
last hour and hurried about to straighten things up. Just then the door- 
bell rang and in walked Mother Nature! She carried in her hand a 
wonderful globe, and walked with great care. It happened the Sun 
and Moon had not straightened the rug. She tripped upon this rug 
and fell and broke her wonderful globe. She was furious at this. So 
she said to the Sun and Moon, “From now on you will be pulling the 
vast rug of the sea, but it will never straighten out. Each shall pull 
once a day.” 

Since then the Sun and Moon have been forced to carry out Mother 
Nature’s command. Now you know how tides came about! 

—Tuur.Low WILson, age 11 


PIRATE SONG 





























Sail-ing to the dis-tant isle, To hunt for bags of gold. 


—JayneE RICKETTS, age 12 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 

Crossworp: Across: leopard, hid, do, as, yak, ore, bk., ma, too, giraffe. 
Up and down: ladybug, oh, pin, ad, disease, oak, arm, boa, T.R., of. 

Musicat Rippies: 1. When it’s sharp. 2. Majors and minors. 3. One 
keeps his notes in the bag, but the other lets them out. 4. When it is 
bought in cords. 5. One tops the scales and the other scales the tops. 
6. Beats. 

Wuat Was Broken? Silence. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The Penguin Circle in High Point, North Carolina, writes that they 
meet every Wednesday in a playhouse of their own. They have a 
penguin outfit which is a blue skirt, white blouse, a blue short coat and 
a white hat. The Harbor Hill Penguin Club in San Francisco has 
elected a literary editor and an art editor who select the best stories and 
pictures to send me. That is one of their pictures down below. It was 
drawn with black crayon, a very good way to draw when you are 
sending things to a magazine. 

The Kingdons in Honolulu seem to have a family club and a good 
one, too. Anna sent me a song and picture about the Easter bunny, but 
they came too late for Easter. The magazine is planned about two 
months before it appears, so it can all be illustrated, set in type and 
properly printed. 


All that you do, 
Do with your might, 
And you know things 
Done by Penguins are 
Always done right. 
—Lois Roescu, age 11 

















PENGUINS ARE FRIENDLY 
—RoceErR CoHNLAN, age 9 
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QUEST of the 
CAVALIERS 


By Faith Yingling Knoop 


Here is a book glowing with 
color and excitement—the 
story of De Soto and the Span- 
ish explorations in Peru, Mex- 
ico, and “the Floridas”. One 
of the most unbelievable chap- 
ters in history, the Spanish 
quest for gold in the New 
World, is brought to life in 
this vivid story of the bravest 
of the cavaliers. 


Illustrated by W. Merritt Berger 
$2.00 


Longmans, Green and Company 55 Fifth Avenue 


Another 


HILDEGARDE 
HAWTHORNE 


Story » « « « This time 
your favorite author takes you 
with Jonathan Greenfall on 
Frémont’s second expedition 
across the Great Basin, over 
the Sierras, to California, 
where Jonathan finds himself 
involved in California’s strug- 
gle for freedom from Mexico. 


NO ROAD 
TOO LONG 


Illustrated 
by James 
MacDonald 





$2.00 


New York 














Mexico, the land of gay fiestas 
and exciting village fairs, is 
the home of Pedro, a little 
Mexican boy. You will want 
to read about his best adven- 
tures in— 








PE DR O by Marjorie Flack and Karl Larsson 


Many illustrations in four colors $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY- NEW YORK 




















LENTIL couldn’t sing a_ note, 
couldn’t even whistle, so he saved up 
and bought a harmonica. He prac- 
ticed a lot, and when an emergency 
arose, he and his harmonica saved 
the day. This is the story of how he 
did it, told, and with about an acre 
of pictures, by Robert McCloskey, 
who plays a mean harmonica himself. 


















Don’t forget to 
get your copy 
(in color) of 
THE GREAT 
GEPPY 
the funniest 
mystery story 
ever. $2.00 
By William 
’ Pine du Bois 








Now They’re in a Book! 


THE GIRABBIT, 
THE DucKHUND 
and THE CowL 


THREE AND 
THREE 


written and illustrated 
by CHALLIS WALKER 


Here they are, the 
three wishful animals 
that delighted all who 
saw them in Story 
Parade where they first appeared. 
Written and illustrated by the 
talented young sculptress, Challis 
Walker, Three and Three is the 
most original, most amusing book 
for small children in years—and 
grown-ups will get a big kick out 
of it, too. Funny animals in full 
page pictures, with the story in big 
type that’s easy for youngsters 
learning to read. 
$4 8% x 10% 
64 pages. 
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STORY PARADE 
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I'd like to have you send Story Parape as a gift 
to my friend. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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HE KING AND THE PRINCESS 


Story by Jack O'Brien—Pictures by Kurt 
Wiese 


Astirring and unforgettable tale of the wonderful 
friendship of a dog and a cat with a wooden leg. 


OSCAR, THE TRAINED SEAL 


Story by Mabel E. Neikirk—Pictures by 
Frank Dobias 


Oscar could do a lot more than circus tricks: 


he could talk Mr. Zabriski into any kind of an 
adventure—and he did. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC., Publishers, New York 


“Don’t miss the 


STORY PARADE 
PICTURE BOOKS 


By authors and artists 
who top the field of 
children’s literature! 
Selected from the best 
~ ‘ stories that have ap- 
peared in STORY PA- 
RADE MAGAZINE. 


From the Jacket Design of 
THE KING AND THE PRINCESS 


50%... 
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THE GOAT THAT WENT TO SCHOOL 
Story and Pictures by Ellis Credle 
The goat caused Hubert plenty of trouble—but 


in the end it was he who secured his master’s 
dearest wish. 


MOTHER MAKES CHRISTMAS 

Story by Cornelia Meigs—Pictures by Lois 
Lenski 

The way eager little Sally and her mother “‘make 

Christmas" out of practically nothing at all ig 

a tale of true inspiration and gayety. 


Fiddlin’ Match!” 





FIDDLE 


Story and Pictures by 
ERICK BERRY 


$1: at all bookstores or direct 
from the publishers 


The John C. Winston Co. 


HERE'S a new kind of story 
book—with over 40 gaily 
colored drawings and snatches of 
music any child can play. See how 
Irby picked out, from everyday 
sounds he heard, ‘‘a ’riginal tune”’ 
to play in the Fiddlin’ Match! 
“Something just like this is needed 
in every school where music is 
taught.”—May Lamberton Becker, 
in Herald-Tribune’s ‘‘BOOKS.” 


1006 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





























